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Preface 

In October 1964 six national organizations were invited by the 
Notional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(NCTEPS) of the National Education Association (NEA) to join the 
Commission in sponsoring and appointing representatives to serve on 
a 13-member Joint Committee on State Responsibility for Student 
Teaching “to consider the possible scope and dimensions" of such 
responsibility and "make appropriate recommendations." During the 
next two years the Committee met, deliberated, and published two 
reports entitled Who’s in Charge Here? (NEA, 1966) and A New Order 
in Student Teaching (NEA, 1967). 

During the time the Joint Committee was carrying on its activities* 
a related professional endeavor was also in progress. This was the 
project that came to be known as M-STEP (Multi-State Teacher Edu- 
cation Project) in which seven states banded together to explore inno- 
vative practices in laboratory experiences for prospective teachers with 
a major emphasis on student teaching. The project was funded by a 
grant under Title V, Section 505, of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

As the activities of both the Joint Committee and M-STEP were 
epproaching completion, the Maryland State Department of Education 
submitted to the U. S. Office of Education a proposal entitled "The 
Role of the State Educational Agency in the Development of Innovative 
Programs in Student Teaching" for funding under ESEA Title V, Sec- 
tion 505. When the proposal was Approved, the State Department con- 
tracted with the NCTEPS to assist in planning and coordinating a 
national conference, which was held in Baltimore, October 21-23, 1968. 

The major aim of the Baltimore Conference was to bring together 
key people such as chief state school officers and other staff of state 
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education departments, legislators, members of state I «S. 
Uon. representatives of professional associations, and 
lege feculty and administrators to discuss statewide plannlng for poUcy 
r !tn fl »nd organization and to explore innovative ideas and practices 

book represent, for the most part. tbe materisJs 
nrenmed for the Baltimore Conference. We hope the volume wiU 
contribute to and have a part in shaping the role of state departments 

of education in teacher education. ^ w: aR 

I want to acknowledge the special contribution tyf 

GeralZe E. Pershing of the NEA-NCTEPS staff, who assisted in the 
editings designing, and production of this report 



JAMES A. SENSENBAUGH 
Maryland State Superintendent of Schools 
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Introduction 

Wiiiiam H. Drummond 

Associate for Teacher Education 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

State of Washington 

At the Baltimore Conference, participants were invited to talk to* 
gether and to hear about strengthening the state’s role in student 
teaching. The “state’s role” and “student teaching'' both were broadly 
defined by the conference planners. We were given a number of docu- 
ments to read and we heard from the best minds in America either on 
what is being done or on what ought to be done to improve student 
teaching. This paper presents an overview and reaction to the papers 
and proceedings of the Conference* much of which is included in this 
book. I have organized my remarks into three topics; what I heard at 
the Conference* personal reactions to the Conference* and assumptions 
which underlie the Conference and this book and action steps I recom- 
mend for those who want to participate in improving student teaching. 

What one hears at a conference is sometimes not what one ought to 
hear* considering all the data being presented. And I have found that 
what I hear is often quite different from what others hear. The follow- 
ing reflects my peculiar perceptions. 

At the opening session, Frankie Beth Nelson gave a friendly* low- 
keyed talk about the way an anthropologist looks at the school and the 
school's purposes. (Ch. 1.) I heard her say that many of our organiza- 
tions, our schools in particular* are destructive of people. Many of the 
people involved in school — teachers and students — learn that they 
cannot compete* cannot achieve* cannot do. I heard her call for another 
look at schools and school life* to see schooling as a cluster of tempo- 
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rary system* (using Warren Bennis’ language)— close-knit social ar- 
rangements which do not persist in time hut are important to selfhood 
and dignity. I heard her say that we need to help people in our schools 
establish dose, satisfying personal relationships with others easily and 
quickly. 

I heard Frankie Beth Nelson say that, for a lot of people who engage 
in it, teaching school Isn’t any fun; that working in state departments 
of education isn’t any fun. Many people do not get kicks from work 
and feel that they should not Work, according to our American ethic, 
needs to be distasteful or it is sinful. We need to learn to have fun in 
school. Learning and solving problems are fun. We do not necessarily 
have to make these activities feel like “work.” 

At the first conference work session we were given a paper by 
Graham Pogue, e thoughtful and accurate paper, I think, from the per- 
spective of a director of student teaching. (Ch. 2.) He wrote about 
scheduling student teaching, the use of new media, the problem of 
making appropriate assignments, the nature of supervision, finance, 
expectations placed on the student, and the problems of trying to 
change student teaching — all in a few pages. There are some folks who 
have written whole books on just one of these topics. 

Aside from the content of the discussion, the thing that impressed 
me most about the work session was that several people reacted to 
Mr. Pogue’s paper and ha did not have a chance to reply, or ha felt he 
didn’t need to. I wondered how Mr. Pogue could be so secute that he 
could allow all that to go on without any apparent discomfort He has 
more self-control than I have. 

The reactions to Mr. Pogue’s paper generally were good. I perked up 
when panelist Fred Wilhelms (executive secretary, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development) broke his silence and in a 
hostile voice declared that the whole present scheme for preparing 
teachers had to be scuttled. He alluded to his work at San Francisco 
State and indicated that not enough attention was being given to the 
personal, selfhood needs of teachers-to-be. He spoke with feeling and 
power. I was sorry that when asked to clarify his position, he tem- 
pered his language and appeared more composed. 

Of all the members of the panel, 1 reacted most to Martin Habenn&n 
(director of student teaching, Rutgers). I sensed in him a feeling of 
despair, of hopelessness, a feeling that institutional change is so slow, 
so irrational, so politically motivated that it would be dishonest to go 
on saying to one another or implying to one another that what we said 
or did at the Conference would make any difference back home. He 
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felt that we wete deluding ourselves. I saw anguish in Mr. Haberman. 
I wanted to hear more. 

During the second work session we were given the opportunity to 
hear from a panel of folks who are deeply involved in innovation. 

Hugh Baird talked about the new secondary teacher education pro- 
gram at Brigham Young University. He and his colleagues at B YU have 
expanded and revised their ideas over the past three years as they 
continue to bear down on the development of an individualized ap- 
proach to teacher preparation. They seem to know how to use research 
for feedback in program planning. 

Jim Bixler of San Francisco State gave us a brief look at what hap- 
pens when a segment of a college re- y commits itself to work with a 
school system on a social problem. T.e SFS-SausaUto Teacher Educa- 
tion Project demonstrates how teacher preparation can be applied to 
the problems of the disadvantaged. 

Fred McCarty helped us learn about the work of Merrill Harmin and 
others at Southern Illinois University. Mr. Harmin has developed a 
teacher education program focused on the personal values of the 
teacher-to-be. Assuming that instructional decisions are expressions 
of personal values, the college student planning to teach needs to be 
confronted with his own values end the consequences of value decisions. 

Lucille Jordan told us about Atlanta's plan for teacher development 
It became clear to me that when a great school system is serious about 
using its resources for teacher recruitment and preservice preparation, 
something is going to happen. 

Bill Moore of BuckneU University talked about tsacher preparation 
from a different frame of reference. He, like Fred McCarty, talked 
about instructional decision making as the key idee for designing train- 
ing arrangements. Bnt instead of value choices, he focused on problem- 
solving skills. He said that the teacher is primarily a solver of instruc- 
tional problems and, hence, an educational research worker. He went 
on to describe the program of preparation st BuckneU and how they 
develop research competence. 

Brooks Smith (Wayne State University) sketched for us what a 
teacher education program would look like if the social arrangements 
were changed, if the college and the school district saw student teach- 
ing as a team experience. I noticed that he emphasized shared re- 
sponsibility, shared involvement and the sharing of feedback. 

I was most impressed with the diversity of ideas presented by this 
panel To recapitulate: a program stressing indfeiduaUsstfon, a program 
dealing with a relevant nodal problem, a program confronting students’ 
personal values, a program using school system resources, a program 
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preparing research specialists, and a program using team concepts. 
(See program descriptions in Chapter 5.) 

Next, we heard reactions to ten short papers on “What I Think 
Student Teaching Should Become.'* (Ch. 4.) Although the papers were 
excellent as good as you will find in the literature and more succinct I 
was caught up in the physical complications of the moment — finding 
the right paper about which the reaction panel was talking, deciphering 
my notes written in the margins to see if I agreed with the speakers, 
being distracted by others who were shuffling papers. I finally settled 
down to listening. Sometimes I have to work hard to get myself to 
work. I won't review the papers or the comments made by the panel. 
They deserve better attention. But my one- or two-sentence summary 
about each goes like this; 

Kathleen Amershek pointed to the weakness of joint responsibility 
in student teaching and suggested giving the entire responsibility to 
the university and providing the Institution with appropriate resources. 

Margaret Ammons reviewed the responsibilities assigned or accepted 
by personnel involved in student teaching and proposed a number of 
changes. 

L O. Andrews spelled out a phased career scheme for laboratory ex- 
periences, recognizing both differentiation of assignment and the de- 
velopmental nature of teacher education. 

Dick Collier gave a statement of policy on student teaching and 
spelled out a responsible rde for the state department of education. 

Margaret Lindsey wrote a paper based upon an analysis of future- 
teacher activity. She sees two new roles for the professional teacher: 
educational change agent and student of professional practice. 

Hans Olsen called for flexibility in participation experiences so that 
individual student needs can be met College-school district collabora- 
tion is required. 

Bob Reynolds suggested en individualized approach to student teach- 
ing which might follow college graduation. His paper supported James 
Stone's idea of the establishment of Education Professions Institutes. 
(Ch.6.) 

Don Sharpe analyzed what institutions can and cannot do about 
rhang fng teacher preparation. He suggested that colleges identify and 
train specific teaching behaviors. 

Brooks Smith applied existential thought to student teaching and de- 
cided that improvement requires more contact with the world of feel- 
ing, of perceptual experiences, of self-discovery. 

Joe Smith urged early student involvement in laboratory experiences 
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to generate commitment and initiative. Programs of preparation should 
follow commitment. 

Die next general session was keyed to Jim Stone's paper, "One Step 
Further." (Ch. 6.) listening to Jim, I wondered if he was getting tired 
of playing the role of education professor in a university and the seem* 
ingly endless fight for a voice in the faculty senate, for a place in the 
sun for teacher education. Heaven knows we all have suffered through 
the useless dehates of methods vs. content and the simplistic procla- 
mations of so-called scholars to the effect that "teachers are born, not 
made." Most of ns, however, have not had to endure the "slings and 
arrows" directed at teacher education that Jim has faced in California. 

Would Stone's proposed Education Professions Institutes have any 
power or prestige with the people? With the academic community? 
With the legislature? Would not the EPFs have the same problem the 
normal school had when it appeared? 

Obviously, I am not sure that we can solve the problem of institu- 
tional irrelevance by establishing another institution. I think we need 
to make our present institutions become relevant. 

The panel which followed Stone were more polite in reacting to his 
ideas than I would have been (or have been). Rather than speaking 
directly to his proposals, each panelist seemed to have his own thesis 
to present 

Thus ends Part t what I heard at the Conference. Part XI will be my 
personal reactions. 

Before raising some basic questions, I will tell you that I spent some 
time at Bethel, Maine* last summer. You know, learning about me and 
what makes me tick; working with others in a permissive and sup- 
portive atmosphere. I ran into a young man there who had a real in- 
fluence on me; he was kind of a nut on physical posture. As I talked 
with him he would move around— and be loose, man. You know, easy 
and loose. He got me interested in relaxation exercises, and we talked 
and I practiced. And, man, he taught me how I have relaxed all my 
life; for the first time I consciously knew about how I unwind. (Maybe 
it’s a bit late for me to learn about those kinds of things.) I told my 
daughter, a college student, about my summer experience, and she said, 
"Sure, Pop, didn't you know abont that? I learned that last year in 
physical education." Who ever heard of learning abont relaxation in 
physical education? Not me. 

I tell you this so you will know that, after reviewing all my notes and 
rereading the conference papers, I decided I needed to relax. While in 
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that suspended state, some simple questions came to me and 1 Want 
to share them with you. 

1. How do you help a person be a learner? 

2. How do you confront a person with himself — his values, his life 
style, his learning style? 

3. How do you provide appropriate feedback to others— to your 
students, your professors, your superintendent, your state de- 
partment person? 

4. How do you build support systems so that people can risk? 

5. What is success? How can you tell when you have it? What does 
it feel like? 

My guess is that answers to these questions, seriously taken, would 
revolutionize our educational practices and cause major changes in our 
institutions and organizations. 

You see, 1 am becoming convinced that our present line-and-staff 
organizational arrangements are destructive of human beings and are 
in the way of getting things done. 

1 am convinced that Frankie Beth Nelson was right when she said 
we can dream up better social arrangements if we set our minds to it. 

1 am convinced that Gerald Sating (elementary principal, state repre- 
sentative, Washington) was right, that given the present circum- 
stances, change will not come easily* that bucking the system is dis- 
couraging; that if you want to change education by using the power of 
the state (political power) you had better get your citizens and your 
legislature on hoard with what you are trying to do beforehand. 

Thus ends Part II. I have entitled Part III — my assumptions and sug- 
gestions — “The Last Part” 

It finally came to me, after reviewing the conference materials, that 
the planners operated from three assumptions: 

1. Student teaching, no matter how you define it needs to be im- 
proved. 

2. The power of the state can be used to do something about im- 
provement 

3. Somehow, some way, state departments of education should as- 
sume leadership in improving student teaching. 

If you agree with these assumptions and if you really want your 
state education agency (SEA) to assume leadership, I have some sug- 
gestions. These suggestions come from an SEA man calling for your 
help. 

1. Use your influence to get some statewide conferences under way 
to define the purpose of education, the nature of education, the 
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public s responsibility for education. Every generation has to 
redefine the role of the school for itself. (Personally, I like Herb 
Thelen’s idea that the school should model the good society.) 

2. Look into the budget of your state education agency. Where has 
your SEA gotten its staff? How much is the staff paid? How are 
SEA personnel regarded by school district and university facul- 
ties? As you know, institutions usually deserve what they are 
willing to pay for. 

3. Look into the psychological support systems provided SEA 
people. What sorts of group norms are imposed upon SEA per- 
sonnel? Can they really swing? 

4. Establish graduate internships in SEA's. Have graduate seminars 
meet regularly in the SEA office concerning state problems. Ex- 
amine the possibility of joint appointments — part-time university 
faculty member, part-time SEA supervisor. 

5. Examine the SEA's office organization in relation to the persistent 
tasks and the temporary tasks involved in teacher education and 
personnel development. For example, how does your SEA deal 
with (a) program development in colleges, in school organizations, 
in professional associations; (b) personnel assignment and utili- 
zation. career planning, manpower development; (c) professional 
practices and ethics? 

6. Help your SEA staff be flexible and open. Make situations in- 
formal. Insist that they be process-oriented. 

7. Begin developing a new language for teacher education in place 
of course titles, credits, and hours. The present language is 
gobbledygook. Some of us are working at this very hard. It is 
difficult to create a new language, and we need all the help we 
can get 

8. Work to get your SEA involved in pilot project development. The 
Education Professions Development Act is helping to bring this 
about 

0. Work to make student teaching and personnel development legit- 
imate expenditures for public funds. This may require the licen- 
sure of student teachers and supervising teachers. 

10. Share your ideas about student teaching with others, both in-state 
and out-of-state. Keep your SEA people an board. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The Revolution Explosion 

Frankie Beth Nelson 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Queens College, New York 

As an anthropologist, I am keenly aware that man, with his cultural 
inventions, can conceptualize change in infinite forms. Some men in 
different times and places have believed that change was bad, others 
have ignored it, and still others have fashioned elaborate myths to 
explain it Only history can prove or disprove whether we are doing 
the same because we value change and have deified it as a very abstract 
and sophisticated god (whichever side we fall into from that temporal 
divide in our society which separates those who remember when change 
meant ’’progress” horn those who induce it through "revolution”). 

My own hopeful (but I hope not hopelessly Utopian) view is that we 
may be the first men willing to try to live with change in a realistic 
fashion and to deal with it with the tools we have already built and 
the social inventions we have yet to devise. Obviously, 1 am not one 
of the social scientists who rattle doom by saying that man has so 
exponentially accelerated change that it has surpassed his capacity to 
adapt to (or even cope with) it. 1 do not believe that we have capitu- 
lated to chaos; I believe we are actually temporary victims of our own 
good fortune. Victims unfortunately are characterized by their sub- 
jection to meaninglessness, lack of commitment to the ongoing system, 
and alienation. 

In order to see what we are victims of, let us try to locate the source 
of the revolution explosion in our civilization. 

Part of the conventional wisdom of anthropology is to look at tech- 
nological change as the basic determinant of all other changes. In the 
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way we think about it, technology seta off the revolutions that occur 
in the economy, in politics, in art, in social organization, in the society’s 
world view, even in the individual personalities within the society. In 
our own society, when we search for the source of our revolution ex- 
plosion we find it in automation (or cybernetics, if you prefer). 

Automation has had, is having, will have a profound effect on some 
basic questions of economics in our society. One of these questions is, 
“Who does what?" Many people today are as yet unable to grasp the 
first basic implication of automation for our future which is that a very 
small proportion of the population is going to be required to produce 
the things humans need. A war economy and a paradoxical “forced- 
voluntary" removal of people from the labor market have shielded us 
from the knowledge of the obsolescence of salaried employment. 1 
wonder, along with Michael Harrington, what would happen if “peace 
should break out in Southeast Asia." For the purpose of shocking you, 
1 suggest you contemplate die prospect that within a generation per- 
haps as few as 5 percent of our population will be able to produce the 
material goods necessary for our existence. 1 do not believe we will 
be able to hide behind the curtain of ignorance until the other 05 per- 
cent are on the welfare rolls, although we certainly are not free of the 
sentiment that “if they really wanted to work, they could get a job." I 
am not seer enough to predict just how we drones will be supported 
while the other 5 percent work to provide for us, but 1 would like to 
suggest some alternatives before the day we have a manpower statistic 
of 5 percent producers, 47.5 percent relief recipients, and 47.5 percent 
social workers — the day, that is, when the strike is over and the case 
load is reduced. 

All social systems face the problem of allocating their resources. 
Simple hunting and gathering societies expediently distribute their 
usually sparse resources on the basis of kinship. Since all the people 
of such a society live together and all are kin to one another, all share 
in the hunter’s bounty. Among the pre-European Australians, accord* 
ing to Raymond Firth, a hunter divided a kangaroo, giving the left hind 
leg to his mother, the tail to his father’s brother's son, the loins and fat to 
his father-in-law, the ribs to his mother-in-law, the forelegs to his 
father’s youngest sister, the head to his wife, keeping the entrails and 
blood for himself. Doubtless, he wished his brother well so he could 
collect his own rump roast 

As man's technology grew more sophisticated when he invented 
agriculture in the river valleys of the Nile, Tigres-Euphrates, and the 
Indus, he also evolved a new distribution mechanism which allocated 
resources by bringing them into a central store from where they were 
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redistributed. Neolithic Man did this by inventing gods that required 
sacrifices of their crops or some portion thereof. Those of you who 
have read V. Gordon Childe's Man Makes Himself know how the gods' 
clerical armies ate the sacrifices while they invented writing, arith- 
metic, defense systems, irrigation systems, and even monarch s — con* 
verting the farmers' surplus into the foundations of this globe's civiliza- 
tion. Much later, man invented the market economy, but recently we 
seem to have depleted the elaborate mythology of supply and demand, 
gross national product, disemployment, and other select jargonese of 
the economists. We seem, indeed, to have returned to a redistribution 
system, whereby symbols of our resources are gathered in by the clerical 
army of the Internal Revenue Service and redistributed to the poor by 
an army of social workers. 

This brings us to the second basic economic question, “Who gets 
what?" We seem, in the curious indirection of our political system's 
social decision making, to have decided not to let the population starve, 
as witness the recent furor over reports of starvation in some rural 
counties, but we seem to be unable to accord any dignity to those 
whose lives we save. 

We, too, have an embarrassing surplus that boggles the logic of 
today's market economy to solve. The more goods we produce, the 
more profit the managers have to invest in devices that do away with 
human labor, the more labor is displaced to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, resulting in fewer consumers who are able to consume the 
goods the machines produce. Our over-producing society is slowly 
coming to realize that our shortage is not products but consumers. So, 
we divert an unbelievable amount of manpower to creating the desire 
to consume and reap the curious results of insurance companies paying 
for the products tsken in riots that were accidentally made attractive 
to a group who cannot afford to buy the goods but who the producers 
require to have their products consumed. So we go on pretending that 
our resources are so scarce we can give them only to those on salaries 
wbo work hard at a job to acquire them. This sort of social calculus 
may haw motivated industrial man to work hard, but the amazing 
reality that some economists are beginning to whisper, that tops even 
the unbelievableness of the 95 percent unemployment figure, is that 
money is obsolescent. 

Money, according to some economists (especially that contemporary 
Amos, Robert Theobald), is a rationing device for allocating and dis- 
tributing scarce resources. We already see signs of this impending 
phenomenon among the still enfranchised middle class In the form of 
extensive credit. A student of mine, recently employed as a sales 
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clerk at Macy's, reports that she worked there for three days before 
any cash passed through her hands. Research reports that we can 
soon withdraw amounts by telephone through an electronic device that 
can recognize one's voice more accurately than bank clerks identify 
signatures. Some social philosophers who are aware of this state of 
affairs ask, "Might we not want to regard minimal nutritional materials 
as, let's say, a public utility?'' 1 don't think that many of us believe we 
should answer "Who gets what?** with a reply that would give less than 
enough to sustain life for everyone. Yet, is merely sustaining life to 
be our goal? What Is the quality of life to be sustained? And who 
decides? 

1 happen to be from a time and place which experienced much of the 
irrationality of distribution of resources. The rural community that I 
grew up in had scarcely survived the Depression, with its cattle- 
slaughtering, plowing-under, and the introduction of scientific farming 
(when any damn fool knew you should plant your crops by the signs 
of the moon, go to church when it doesn't rain, and plow a straight 
furrow). We even survived World War II, which recruited the d amn 
fools to build or fly airplanes and they somehow strayed off to all the 
Levittowns around the country. A more severe crisis followed soon 
after in the form of a rich oil pool which somewhat irrationally created 
millionaires virtually overnight They were the lucky ones who had a 
paper that said they owned the dry air, the prickly pear, and the plumb- 
sorry ground above that pool of oil I recall that our closest neighbor 
was made to look most ridiculous to people outside our sma l l folk 
society when Time magazine printed what she said to a smart-alecky 
reporter. He had asked her what she planned to buy (presumably with 
her almost-one-million). She answered candidly that she'd like to have 
new kitchen linoleum. I remember her, especially, because she harbored 
a particularly dogged belief that her children had never amounted to any- 
thing because "We're so poor.*' Some of her children later led very 
interesting fives once they did not have to invest their energies in 
hiding behind the excuse of poverty. So, too, I believe that entire 
societies can choose to whine. But 1 would like to see our society give 
up its excuses, its pathological defenses, and move into the courage 
of devising new ways to motivate people. Nobody with any sense ever 
went to the marketplace to find humane values. Although, on recon- 
sidering, I would not be surprised if the marketplace did not spawn 
the single most dominant value of American society; the commitment 
we have to the value of hard work. 

I am reasonably sure that Wallace's supporters are those who truly 
believe that if people really wanted to work they could get jobs and 
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not go on welfare. These voters are, I suspect, the very yeomen that 
Jefferson envisaged as intelligently running their democracy. How can 
this yeomanry he disabused of what they really know — that hard 
work is a value and is a good thing? 1 am not brave enough to tell the 
Wallace supporters that they are overly committed to a currently dys- 
functional sentiment about hard work. Nor am I belittling the effective- 
ness of the Idea in motivating people to do the tasks that had to be 
done in order to build our great society. Is there a way to get people 
to “go along** and do the society's tasks without indoctrinating them to 
slogans about hard work? In our age of revolution we tend to deplete 
the social utility of any slogan and its attendant ideology long before 
we discover its flaws of logic, truth, and beauty, e.g., the eternal 
verity of hard work. Since Jefferson’s yeomen seem irrelevant to our 
di l emma, let’s move forward to a supposed golden age of our Western 
civilization. Robert Theobold and Gerard Piel favor ancient Greece as 
a model for self-employment where every citizen went to the senate 
to deliberate on the political questions of their day while their slaves did 
the drudgery. Our drudgery could be taken over by machines if we 
choose to free man from labor. I have wondered if those ancient sena- 
tors ever talked about the negative income tax, because their political 
system was eventually overthrown by the slaves, who were denied 
participation and had no motivation to perpetuate the social system. 
So, ’’Who gets what?**, while perhaps not solely an economic question, 
takes on less importance than the political question of **Who decides 
who gets what?” The education department of my college is currently 
learning from the events in Ocean Hill-Brownsville which our political 
science department had the courage to set in motion in order to gener- 
ate some new solutions. This while the education department had been 
sputtering about cultural deprivations, public rather than formal lan- 
guage, and cognitive deficiencies. 

One of the major preoccupations of social scientists today is un- 
covering the evidences of the paternalistic deceits (unintentional and 
unaware, to be true) that have clouded the essential exploitiveness of our 
social system. I trust these deceits were a function of scarce resources 
when money was a rationing device and will be laid aside now that we 
do not need to play counting-out games. The school's favorite counting- 
out game of scientific testing is due, I predict, for a great deal of rude 
scrutiny by some newly enfranchised parents who fortunately were 
never thoroughly socialized into the scientism of the logic that ability 
to distinguish between green squares and red diamonds should de- 
termine one’s adult chances to live the good life. One can only mourn 
that the winners of the political struggle for the good life have so little 
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of substance for their reward. I am not opposed to science teaching in 
die schools — any informed citizen must know a great deal about it 
Yet could not our schools slso address themselves to the "good life**? 
And 1 do not mean the imposition of a single ethnocentric group's 
definition of it that gets reflected in art and music appre ciation courses, 
based as they are on the notion of relieving excessive leisure. And 
please do not dismiss my idea as that of an eccentric Utopian who en- 
visages a legislated, proletarian art renaissance. (As a refugee from folk 
society, 1 do not share the romanticism that arts and crafts make people 
any better. Rumplestiltskin comes to mind as a weaver with a rather 
mean reputation.} Yet, hopefully 1 cherish the idea that some partici- 
pation in the arts might be the link between our hard work ethos cum 
drudgery and the pleasure of “work” for individual fulfillment and 
satisfaction. Would that the schools could restore the early Progres- 
sive's notions about expressiveness and creativity. At best we might 
develop an aesthetic environment commensurate with our technology 
and at worst make people look twice at the trash they acquire from 
the machines. 

Lewis Mumford has spilled polemic enough to convince us of the 
cheapening effect of humaneness in the congested megalopolis, where 
crowding prevents firsthand participation; but 1 would say that, with 
social sciences such as urban ecology and eldstics, why not plan en- 
vironments that would foster a wide range of aesthetic pursuits con- 
sistent with the liberated drudge's developing interests — such as Mov- 
ing's introduction of bicycle riding in New York? 

Although not all of today's social scientists would share my vision 
of everyone doing their own thing, we all concur on the short-range 
future that awaits us, which is membership far the individual within 
a large, formal, complex organization. There is a growing outcry by a 
group of neo-Populists who are asking interesting questions, such as: 

"Why must such organizations be so bureaucratic, authoritarian, 
and mean in their denial of human dignity, both to their members 
and to clients?" 

"Why cannot organizations be flexible? Give early feedback of 
malfunctions?" 

'Why can't steep hierarchies be done away with?** 

"Why can't people be organized to give them psychological space 
and autonomy to develop their own intelligent response rather 
than be stifled by a supervisor's?*' . 
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Die neo-Populists cite research studies that overwhelmingly indicate 
higher performance whenever supervision is minimal or absent 

Community development activities around the globe are aimed at 
revitalizing the apathetic poor who have resigned from involvement 
where the Establishment has proscribed their participation. 

As 1 have reviewed this literature 1 am struck anew with how un- 
congenial the bureaucratic model of social organization is to Ameri- 
cans. Bureaucracy is the product of the military, and we all know that 
Americans are largely products only a generation or two removed from 
isolated homesteads. Our past history is ample testimony for our dis- 
taste of authoritarian control. 1 suppose we got trapped into the bureau- 
cratic morass that threatens our savoir faire as a civilization today. 
Because of our ignorance we succumbed to the myth of the expertise 
of the experts. Today, however, the prospect of computer utilities 
means that no one expert comers the market and the power of knowing 
something no one else can — I'm sure you all know bureaucratic virtu- 
osos whose thralldom consists of knowing whom to call in tike finance 
department to locate a piece of paper lodged in someone's in basket 
Too often the experts have only imposed their own limited view to 
the impediment of new ideas. Personally, 1 feel that such is the case 
in education— that young teachers turned loose to innovate are more 
successful in the Teacher Corps because they don't know enough to 
realize that the Establishment believes certain likings are impossible. 

About all I can say of the world view that is to come from tike auto- 
mation revolution is that it will have to be kept open-ended to account 
for our unfinished and unpredictable future. We will probably never 
again know the comfort of a metaphysical philosophy and will always 
live with the relativity of truth. This means that we will have to relin- 
quish our myths about the eternal verity of our present sentiments 
concerning hard work, thrift, sex, private property, and cleanliness. 

Which brings us to the individual. Some avant-garde psychologists 
today believe that man cannot survive in the environment he has cre- 
ated without a fundamental change in his nature. What kind of indi- 
vidual personality traits will be most functional in our automated age 
of vast leisure, unlimited resources, and shifting truth? We know that 
the new man will change easily, that he will have to live in dose 
contact with our burgeoning population, that be will have to have the 
courage to change organizations rather than permit the organizations 
to enslave him (which suggests the old antiau thoritarianism of the 
earliest Americana), and above all, that he will be educated. His edu- 
cation, I believe, will have to make him far more logical and highly 
skilled in symbolic manipulation than most of mankind today. 
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More important, he will have to use these skills to build the meaning 
within Ms own inner resources that the meaningless world will have 
lor him. He will have to delve further into his consciousness than any 
man before ever has. 1 suspect he will indulge in introspection more 
than Americans ever have before — indeed, this will be a new departure 
for our society of action. He can no longer indulge himself in action 
without contemplating its meaning. Especially, he will have to desist 
from the action that up until now has distracted Mm from full self- 
awareness and self-fulfillment In other words, individual man will j 

have to motivate himself by generating his own involvement in what 
he perceives as being important lor fulfilling himself. 1 believe with j 

Robert Stone that in this way he will not have to "disappear into the j 

grim fantastic" hut can reach his true measure for humanity. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Student Teaching: 

The State of the Art 

E. Graham Pogue 
Director of Student Teaching 
Ball State University, Indiana 

Formal education in the United States is a tremendous enterprise. It 
represents the major effort of an extremely wealthy and complex 
society to maintain its status and to achieve its aspirations. Each year 
over two hundred thousand new teachers are needed to keep this enter- 
prise operating. Obviously, the quality of these new teachers has much 
to do with the effectiveness of formal education. These new teachers, 
along with their colleagues, exercise almost complete discretionary 
authority in determining how our children shall be educated. Their 
decisions and actions determine whether the immense expenditure of 
time, effort, and money on our school system is a good investment or 
merely an irrelevant and outdated ritual, tolerated because schooling 
is thought to be good for our children. 

The education of teachers, then, merits the concern and effort of our 
most thoughtful people. Possibly no other social enterprise is so crucial 
to our continued well-being as a nation in the modem world. 

Of all the components of a teacher education program, the element 
considered most vital and essential is student teaching. Follow-up 
studies of beginning teachers reveal that student teaching was the most 
valuable course in their preparation programs. Superintendents and 
employing officials look to the student-teaching record as a major factor 
in the selection of new teachers. State licensing boards for teachers 
universally require student teaching as a part of their certification 
standards. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and the NEA’s National Commission on Teacher Education and 
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Professional Standards have made major efforts to improve programs 
of student teaching. Even such diverse critics of teacher education as 
James Conant and James Koemer agree that student teaching is a nec- 
essary element in a good teacher education program. 

As flattering as it may be to work in a program of high social merit, 
most directors of student teaching realize they are facing some very 
difficult problems. It Is these problems and the efforts of institutions 
to cope with them that are the subject of this paper. The order in 
which t’ .e problems are listed has no particular significance. They are 
presented in the approximate order they arise as one becomes more 
deeply involved in the student-teaching program. 



Problem L What Is a Desirahle Sequence of Student-Teaching 
Experiences and How Can It Be Scheduled? 

Student teaching is a rather disruptive element in the college or 
university schedule. Most institutions of higher learning schedule 
classes for one hour, with occasional laboratory periods of two or three 
hours. Until recently, institutions tried to make student teaching con- 
form to this schedule. Students were assigned to classes in a nearby 
school for one period each day. They hurried to their student-teaching 
assignment, tatight the class, and returned to the college for their next 
f class. This plan had the merit of causing a m inimum disruption of the 

college schedule. Although some institutions continue to follow this 
\ pattern, it has been generally condemned as deficient, if not actually 

| misleading, in that it does not provide the student with an adequate 

[ concept of his role as a teacher. 

i Moat institutions have met this problem by adopting what is called 

[ a “block plan” or "professional semester." 1 In this arrangement the 

| student is freed from other college responsibilities and spends a pe- 

[ riod that varies from four to eighteen weeks participating all day in a 

[ student-teaching assignment Such a program is generally regarded by 

those dose to student teaching as vastly superior to the "run-in-and- 
run-out" plan described above. 

Student teaching la generally sdieduled during the senior year. In 
| the opinion of most student teachers and professional educators, the 

[ experience should come earlier in the curriculum. When taken earlier, 

j it helps students dedde whether they really want to be a teacher and 

motivates and directs their subsequent study. A number of logistic 

* For mow prods* dota> sot: Johnson, Jamas A. "A National Sumy of Student Teaching Fro* 
grams.** U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Oftco of Education, Bttratn of 
ItMoueh Project No. 041S3, Grant No. OEG 3-7-0M1S2-2SU; UN 
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considerations make this difficult to accomplish. If anything, the 
tendency has been to delay student teaching until after the completion 
of four years of college study. 

The value of many experiences with children and young people prior 
to student teaching has long been recognized in teacher education. 
Some normal sdiools introduced such experiences as a part of the 
preparatory program almost a century ago. It remained, however, for 
the Flowers report, sponsored by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges (subsequently the AACTE), to elaborate the need for a sys- 
tematic sequence of direct experiences with young people in school 
and community settings as an essential part of the teacher education 
curriculum. 8 In this report, "professional laboratory experiences" was 
used as an inclusive term to designate all the direct experience with 
children, youth, and adults that should be provided for students pre- 
paring to teadi. Student teaching became only one aspect of tike se- 
quence. The terms prestudent-teadting experiences and poststudent- 
teaching experiences were introduced with obvious denotations. 

Hie vigorous efforts of the AACTE and the Association for Student 
Teaching to implement the recommendations of the Flowers report 
were effective in bringing about some fairly substantial changes in the 
program of professional laboratory experiences. The major develop- 
ments may be summarized as follows; 

1. Laboratory or campus schools were utilized more intensively for 
prestudent-teadting laboratory experiences and much less com- 
monly for student teaching. 

2. Hie movement toward scheduling student teaching as a full-time 
experience over a period of weeks and away from one- or two- 
hour daily assignments was accelerated. 

3. Community agendas and neighborhood schools were used to a 
greater extent for prestudent-teadting experiences. 

4. Relatively minor advancements were made in poststudent- 
teaching laboratory experiences. 

About the same time these changes in the sequence of professional 
laboratory experiences were taking place, the Ford Foundation launched 
the Arkansas Experiment to promote fifth-year internships for prospec- 
tive teachers. This program was conceived as a substitute for, rather 
than an addition to, the sequence of laboratory experiences advocated 
in the Flowers report. Without reviewing the ideological conflict that 



’Flower#. John G.f chairman. School mil Community Laboratory Experience# in Teacher 
Education. Oneonte. N.Y.: American AaaodaUoa of Teacher# College#. 1M6. 261 pp. 
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was waged over this plan, it is worth noting that several teacher edu- 
cation institutions developed internship plans during the Depression 
years of the 1930’s when there was an oversupply of teachers. These 
programs followed a regular student-teaching experience and were 
viable as long as there was a supply of unemployed prospective teadi- 
ers willing to work for a small stipend with the expectation that the 
experience would enhance their opportunities for employment in fol- 
lowing years. No supplementary financing was needed. With the ad- 
vent of World War n, these programs were discontinued for obvious 
reasons. 

Today there is widespread acceptance in professional circles of the 
need for internship programs in the preparation of teachers. There is 
less agreement as to how such programs should be fitted into the total 
sequence of professional laboratory experiences. Some doubts exist 
as to the feasibility of internship programs of sufficient size and scope 
to accommodate the large number of new teadiers needed in our 
schools eadi year. 

Several teacher education institutions in Michigan have developed 
internship programs as an integral part of an extended sequence of 
laboratory experiences. 3 Most of these programs have been developed 
for students preparing for elementary teaching. Difficulties are en- 
countered, both in scheduling and in placement of the interns, when a 
similar sequence of laboratory experiences is being designed for large 
numbers of students preparing for teaching in secondary schools. 

Most internship programs at the secondary level are small, rather 
heavily funded operations designed to encourage liberal arts graduates 
without preparation in professional education to qualify for teaching 
positions. As these programs expand in size they become difficult to 
manage. When it becomes necessary to place interns at some distance 
from the college campus, the problems of providing for adequate super- 
vision and related professional study become quite complex. The State 
of Wisconsin appears to be an exception. 

The Wisconsin Internship Program deserves careful study. 4 The 
number of participants in the program has grown markedly in the past 
few years. Some reports indicate that the internship takes the place of 
student teaching. If so, the plan for supervision of these interns and 
the necessary compromises in the execution of this plan need to be 

* Nash. Curtis. and Altennan, Rolland. -The Central Michigan University Project Present*' 

tion.” Research and Professional Experiences in Teacher Education. Bulletin 20, Cedar Falls. 

Iowa: Association for Student Teaching, 1M2. pp. SM6 
4 University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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examined. Perhaps it represents a model of statewide cooperation In 
teacher education that other states might emulate. 

The value of an extended sequence of professional laboratory expe- 
riences is clearly recognized by those who work intimately with stu- 
dent teachers. The practical difficulties in developing a satisfactory 
sequence have tested the ingenuity of those responsible for the program. 



Problem It How Can the Efficiency of teaming In Professional 
Laboratory Experiences Be Increased? 

The increase in scope and sequence of the professional laboratory 
experience program described above is not without its hazards. The 
time spent In these experiences may be vastly out of proportion to the 
actual learning that takes place. It might be possible to develop simu- 
lation devices which not only would reduce the amount of time de- 
voted to professional laboratory experiences but would also give 
greater assurance that the desired learnings have taken place. If so, 
how and where should these devices be used in the professional 
laboratory experience program? 

Institutions that have hoped to solve part of the problem of pro- 
viding professional laboratory experiences by installing closed-circuit 
television to pipe actual classroom situations Into college classes have 
generally heen disappointed with the results. Better results have been 
obtained with video tapes or motion pictures presenting problems to 
which the students must react The Oregon project for sequential 
showing of classroom scenes in terms of the viewer's response appears 
to have merit, although beset with some technical difficulties* The 
Science Research Associates Simulated Teaching Packet may have 
value for promoting in-depth study and reaction to an ongoing class- 
room situation.* 

The Stanford University Microteaching Project for the development 
of specific teaching skills comes near to the reality of classroom teach- 
ing . 7 Students have the opportunity to practice certain identified 
teaching skills with a small number of pupils. Video-tape replay per- 
mits them to study their performance and to attempt to improve their 
next presentation. The rationale of microteaching is in marked contrast 

* TweUter. Paul A. “Simulation Applications in Teacher Education." Salem: Oregon state System 
of Higher Education, Teaching Research Division, n.d. 22 pp. (Mimeographed) 

•Teaching problems Laboratory. Chicago: Science Research Associate*. 

7 Kallenback. W. W. Microteaching as a Teaching Methodology, Conference on Instructional 
Methods and Teacher Behavior. Laboratory for Educational Research Development, lMt. 
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to the beliefs of educators who are more heavily committed to the 
attitudinal and emotional aspects of teaching, but it may be possible 
to effect a combination of these seemingly contradictory points of view. 

At this stage of our professional development, simulation techniques 
offer great promise, but their actual utilization has not progressed 
very far. 



Problem Iff How Con Satisfactory Facilities for 
Student Teaching Be Provided? 

As noted above, few, if any, teacher education institutions conduct 
their student-teaching programs in campus-controlled laboratory 
schools. Instead, the assignment of student teachers has been to an 
ever-widening circle of public and private schools around the campus. 
It is now quite common for student teachers to be assigned to schools 
one hundred or more miles from the college or university they attend. 

On the whole, this move has been very beneficial to teacher edu- 
cation. The most valuable outcome has been to demonstrate to a large 
segment of the teaching profession that the responsibility for teacher 
education is not confined to institutions of higher education alone but 
is a responsibility that must be shared by the entire teaching profes- 
sion. Some of the benefits derived from the greater awareness of this 
responsibility have been (a) greater interest and efforts by professional 
organizations to improve the quality of teacher education programs 
in the colleges and universities; (b) more encouragement by classroom 
teachers and guidance workers of high school graduates with good 
teaching potential to attend institutions with high-quality teacher edu- 
cation programs; (c) local efforts by supervisors and administrators to 
improve the quality of the student-teaching programs in their schools; 
and (d) greatei recognition at the local level of foe need for better pro- 
grams of in-service education for foe student teachers as they move on 
into their first year of teaching. 

As foe radius of foe student-teaching area has increased, there has 
been much overlapping of areas where two or more teacher education 
institutions have assigned student teachers. It is not at all unusual for 
ten or twelve such institutions to be using foe same public school 
system. This creates some problems. 

First, lack of continuity develops in foe use of supervising teachers. 
Usually school officials accept student teachers on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Consequently foe colleges are not able to maintain a 
stable corps of supervising teachers. There Is little opportunity for 
supervising teachers and college representatives to learn to work 
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together comfortably and effectively. The college representatives 
experience great difficulty in making any effective impact on the 
quality of the student-teaching experience. 

In addition, the programs of student teaching vary a great deal from 
one institution to another: the starting dates, the number of weeks to 
be spent in the school, the rate of pay for supervising teachers, the 
recommended procedures for conducting student teaching, the philoso- 
phy of supervision, the amount and quality of prestudent-teaching 
laboratory experiences, the amount and quality of supervisory assis- 
tance provided by the college or university, the educational qualifica- 
tions required of the supervising teacher — all these aspects and many 
more. To quote from a recent national survey: 

Student teaching assignments range from 6 weeks at some 
schools to 18 weeks at others; total clock hours spent in student 
teaching range from 180 hours to over 5(H) hours; payments to 
cooperating teachers range from nothing to several hundred dol- 
lars per student teacher; some institutions would not think of 
having graduate students supervise student teachers whereas at 
other institutions over 90% of the supervision is done by graduate 
students.* 

This diversity leaves conscientious school administrators who desire 
to provide high-quality student-teaching experiences in a quandary. 
How can they conduct a good orientation program for student teachers 
when students report from different colleges and universities on dates 
that may be strung out through the entire semester? How can they 
conduct an in-service program for supervising teachers when the expec- 
tations of the officials in the preparing institutions differ? How can they 
explain to a supervising teacher why he receives for his services less 
than half the Amount paid to the teacher next door whose student 
teacher comes from a different institution? What action should be 
taken when a student teacher is failing to perform satisfactorily? From 
the viewpoint of the public schools the situation appears chaotic. 

As student-teaching programs have spread out to include more and 
more schools, the need for rethinking our organization for student 
teaching becomes more critical. It is obvious that a cooperative effort 
is needed. But how is this cooperation to be achieved?* 

* Johnson, op. dt.. p. S3. 

* Joint Committee on State Responsibility for Student Teaching. Who's in Charge Herat Fixing 
Responsibilities for student Teaching. A Discussion Pspsr. Washington, D. C.: Nations! Conunis* 
sioo on Tsacher Education end Professional Standards, National Education Association, tees. 
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Problem IV. How Can Adequate Supervision from the 
College! and Universities Be Provided? 

As noted earlier, supervisory loads of the college or university 
representatives may vary from less than five to nearly one hundred 
student teachers. In fact, some college supervisors make no pretense 
of visiting their students during their student-teaching assignment 

Furthermore, the arrangements for supervision may vary a great 
deal among the institutions assigning student teachers.. At the most 
general level, one college coordinator visits all student teachers from 
the institution In a given geographical area. He may have his residence 
on the campus and drive to visit his student teachers, he may have a 
permanent residence In the geographical area he serves, or he may 
take up temporary residence at a student-teaching center during a 
period of student teaching. 

At a more specialized level, special subject supervisors visit and 
supervise only those student teachers in their area of specialization. 
Usually these supervisors reside on the campus and drive to visit their 
student teachers. (Conant has used the term clinical professor to 
apply to these supervisors and endowed them with almost supernatural 
powers and instant status which, if realized, would solve many prob- 
lems of teacher education. His recommendation may be similar to our 
tendency to envision the all-wise guidance worker as the ultimate 
solution to all problems of common school education.) 

Sometimes general supervisors and special subject supervisors work 
cooperatively. In such cases, the general supervisor usually takes over 
the administrative responsibilities for the program and the special 
supervisor makes one or more visits to the students majoring in his field. 

Finally, the practice of team supervision is coming into favor in 
some Institutions. In this plan, a team of specialists made up of repre- 
sentatives from the fields of methodology of teaching, educational 
foundations, the subject disciplines, psychology, and others work 
together to improve tiie work of the student teacher and classroom 
supervising teacher. 

The problem of the director of student teaching is twofold. First, 
he must secure supervisory personnel qualified to work effectively 
with student teachers. Then he must arrange to use their services 
efficiently. 

Securing qualified personnel presents some difficulties. While many 
capable individuals enjoy working with student teachers, the realities 
of the supervisory work often discourage them. In the first place, either 
they are forced to spend much of their time driving to and from 
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schools situated at some distance from the campus or they are com- 
pelled to take up residence at a center away from the campus and to 
sever their other connections with campus life. If their loads are 
heavy, they develop feelings of ineffectiveness, guilt, and lack of satis- 
faction with their job. After a short time they seek positions teaching 
classes on campus or go in for the more heady opportunities in the 
world of government or foundation grants. 

The problem is accentuated by tbe low status sometimes afforded 
student-teaching supervisors on college and university campuses. 
Supervision of student teaching is often relegated to doctoral students. 
As these candidates complete their degrees, they are inclined to look 
askance at opportunities to supervise student teachers at institutions 
trying to uphold the status of these positions. Those who do go into 
supervision often find that little reward comes from being a good 
supervisor. The more visible research, writing, and promotional activi- 
ties hold far greater opportunities for professional recognition on a 
college or university campus. 

There are, of course, a great number of public school supervisors 
and administrators who would make excellent supervisors of student 
teachers. But unless they are ready to retire, the realities of status on 
the campus and the compensation deriving therefrom act as deterrents 
to securing the services of these potential supervisors. 

Arranging to use supervisory personnel efficiently is a major prob- 
lem of the institution. If supervision is to be done from the campus, 
a great deal of the time of relatively well-paid personnel is consumed 
in driving to and from the student-teaching assignments. To the degree 
that this supervision becomes specialized, the time wasted in travel is 
increased: instead of one supervisor traveling to the school in which 
student teachers are assigned, three or four specialized supervisors 
may need to make the same journey. 

A further problem in the efficient use of personnel develops in 
determining what the role of the supervisor should be. If this role is 
conceived to be that of working primarily with the student teacher, 
then he must return term after term with little permanent improve- 
ment in the student-teaching situation. Greater efficiency and long- 
term benefits would appear to accrue from his working with the class- 
room supervising teachers and administrators. In most cases, the 
supervisor probably does a little of both. This is an area, however, in 
which role expectations are not clear. Expectations vary from school 
to school and from one college campus to another. The role of the 
college supervisor needs to be clarified. 
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Problem V. How Con Student Teaching Be 
Adequately Financed? 

Good programs of student teaching are relatively expensive. Costs 
include payments to supervising teachers that may vary up to several 
hundred dollars; salaries of college and university supervisors which, 
with reasonable supervisory loads, will amount to more than $300 per 
student; travel expenses for supervisors and occasionally for student 
teachers ; in-service workshops and conferences for supervising 
teadiers; printed guidebooks and other materials for use in the pro- 
gram; and administrative overhead. The teacher education institution 
must determine how mudi it is willing to spend on the student-teaching 
program and how the funds are to be obtained. 

Opinions differ as to the appropriate source of funds for the conduct 
of the student-teaching program. Some would contend that the public 
is the beneficiary of good programs of student teaching and, conse- 
quently, that the program should be largely subsidized by public funds. 
Of course, such funds are usually not available to private institutions. 
Recognizing the apparent injustice of this situation, a few states bypass 
the teacher education institutions and appropriate funds directly for 
the support of student-teadiing programs. The issue involves some 
philosophical questions as to the nature of public and private responsi- 
bilities in our society whidi are as yet unresolved. 

In practice, most institutions derive funds for student teaching in 
whole or in part from student fees. This practice is justified on the 
premise that it is the student who benefits in terms of additional 
income in later Ufe. 

Pees may be imposed either as a regulatory device or as a means of 
defraying the high costs of student teaching. When used as a regula- 
tory device, it is customary to impose a nominal fee of from $25 to $50 
in addition to regular tuition fees to prevent such practices as enrolling 
in student teaching with no intention of entering teaching, transferring 
to the Institution for a short time to take student teadiing because the 
costs are higher at the institution of original enrollment, and capricious- 
ness in withdrawing from student teaching a short time before the term 
begins. Where student fees are imposed primarily to defray the cost 
of the program, it is customary to charge the student the amount paid 
to the supervising teacher, in addition to the regular tuition. 

For the most part, student-teaching programs have not been recipients 
of federal funds. Only 40 of 847 institutions participating in a recent 
study reported receiving grants for research in student teaching during 
the past two years. The mean amount received by these 40 institu- 
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tions was $61, 430. 14 This figure may increase if funds are appropriated 
for implementation of the Education Professions Development Act 
But until such time cs funds are forthcoming, it is likely that individual 
state governments will have to bear the cost of any major thrust to 
improve the quality of student teaching within state boundaries. 



Problem VI. What Can Be Done To Improve 
the Student's Teaching? 

in practice, much classroom supervision is carried on by intuition. 
The efficacy of this supervision depends almost entirely on whether 
the intuitive capabilities of the supervising teacher and college super- 
visor are appropriate for the situation that exists. To overcome the 
rather haphazard quality of supervision that results, two contrasting 
theories of supervision have developed. 

One theory would hold that teaching is subject to scientific analysis. 
Early attempts to apply this theory led to the development of innumer- 
able checklists and rating scales to indicate the presence or absence 
of some element that was thought to be essential to good teaching. 
For the most part these elements were normative and produced instru- 
ments of very low reliability and validity. Recently, attempts have 
been made to develop new concepts that are descriptive of what 
teachers actually do in the classroom. Much attention has been focused 
on these relatively new tools for intellectual analysis of classroom 
teaching. 

As yet, these newer concepts have been little used in the supervision 
of student teaching. Flanders* technique of interaction analysis is 
perhaps the most widely known and simplest to use. A recent survey 
shows that it is used "a good deal** or “extensively** in only 10 percent 
of student-teaching programs. 11 Utilization of Taba*s "teaching strate- 
gies** is reported as only 5 percent for similar categories. While no 
figures are available, it is likely that Smith's 'logical aspects" and 
Bellack's “teaching moves" have seen little practical application in 
student-teaching programs. As yet, the potential of scientific analysis 
of teaching appears to be largely unrealized in student-teaching 
programs. 

In contrast to the scientific-analytic study of teaching is the approach 
that emphasizes the uniqueness of teaching situations. It places major 
emphasis upon the emotional aspects of teaching. Given a teacher 



19 Jobnton. op. cit., p, 25. 
11 )ohs*on, op. cit. 
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with strong commitments to the potentialities of the learner, to the use 
of intelligence in solving problems, to the need of children for emo- 
tional support, to the importance of what is being taught, to the con- 
viction that teaching is the most important profession in our society — 
given this strong drive to use the teaching situation for the benefit of 
the pupils — the teacher will find many more ways to achieve his 
goals than could possibly be taught him in the study of the science 
of teaching. 

This point of view leads to a different emphasis in the supervision of 
student teaching. Supervisors with this point of view place tittle stress 
on methods of teaching. Instead, they are concerned with the feelings 
and emotions of the student teacher. They lead the student to examine 
the feelings that underlie certain teaching behaviors. They try to pro- 
vide experiences that will lead to greater empathy with pupils. In 
short, they try to produce in the teacher a dynamic force which reacts 
upon the personalities in the classroom in many unforeseeable and un- 
predictable way 8 to help the pupils grow into more effective human 
beings. 

Which of these two contrasting viewpoints of supervision is more 
effective? We don't know. Perhaps it is merely a matter of sequence. 
Until the motivations, the emotional aspects of teaching, are harmo- 
nized within the student teacher, a more scientific-analytic study of 
the teaching process is not likely to be fruitful. After this has been 
accomplished, the student teacher may eagerly seek all the scientific- 
analytic help he can find. 



Problem VH. How Can the Student-Teaching Program Be Utilized 
To Bring About Innovation and Chan ge in Educational Practices? 

In theory, our most intelligent critics and students of education make 
up the faculties of our teacher education institutions. Prospective 
teachers studying under their tutelage should learn new and better 
ways of teaching. Student teaching should provide the opportunities 
to test these Ideas in practice. How well are we accomplishing this 
objective in student teaching? 

Most student-teaching programs probably tend to be quite conserva- 
tive and to reinforce the status quo in educational practice. These 
aspects of the problem need consideration: 

First, student teachers are usually placed with supervising teachers 
who are considered to be good teachers. These good teachers are 
encouraged to, and to some extent do, give the student teacher some 
degree of freedom to try out his own ideas and to develop a style of 
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teaching fitted to his individual personality. In practice, however, the 
range of variation from the established pattern of the supervising 
teacher is likely to be quite limited. Both the student teadier and the 
supervising teacher feel more comfortable and get along more harmoni- 
ously when they use similar classroom procedures. The result is a 
tendency to reinforce established teaching practices. 

This is not to say that no dianges are introduced by means of stu- 
dent teaching. Many supervising teachers like to have student teachers. 
They say, “I get so many new ideas and can keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in my field." Nevertheless, the fact remains that student 
teadiers, by and large, tend to imitate their supervising teachers. 

A second type of problem arises when an attempt is made to intro- 
duce new subjects into the school curriculum. The schools can find 
few qualified teachers for these subjects. The teadier education insti- 
tution, in turn, is faced with the dilemma of finding good supervising 
teadiers in these subjects with whom to place their student teachers. 
The resulting stalemate tends to retard the development of many 
highly desirable programs. Very few states have agreed upon a pro- 
cedure for eliminating this bottleneck. 

At a more fundamental level, student teaching is the victim of the 
educational system. Schools are ongoing institutions with fairly well- 
defined role expectations that new teachers must be prepared to fill. 
But what if the system itself is faulty? Some believe that the school 
as we have known it is simply not an effective organization for edu- 
cating deprived children. Are we guilty of what Wamette has described 
as "professional deformation" and Veblen has referred to as "producing 
trained incapacity"? 

Certainly, one's point of view on whether the student-teaching pro- 
gram can be used effectively to bring about innovations and change in 
the schools depends upon his perception of the extent of change that 
is needed. 

The problems 1 have raised may lead some readers to believe that 
student-teaching programs are beset with insoluble difficulties. Perhaps 
so, but the fact remains that very few states have made a concerted 
effort to attack these problems. The almost universal requirement of 
student teaching for state certification and its demonstrated importance 
for the development of good teachers indicate that a major attack on 
these problems would do much to improve the quality of teacher 
education. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



A National Survey 

of State Practices and Trends 

in Student Teaching* 

Maiy Bullock Hess 
Director, Reading Center 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 

In this steadily advancing technological age, the competence of any 
professional worker reflects, prominently among other factors, the 
adequacy of his preparation. And as society becomes more complex, 
our focus on the preservice program continues to sharpen, as does also 
our increasing concern about professional growth throughout a life- 
long period of service. Thus, with more than two million teachers now 
employed in the public elementary and secondary sdiools, this largest 
of all professions requires continuous examination of the agencies in- 
volved in and the procedures necessary to undergird a never-ending 
improvement of educational service to the youth of the nation. 

With the growing realization that the cost of public education must 
be more equitably distributed among the several levels of government 
— that the state's role must be more clearly defined — comes a corre- 
sponding concern about the role of the state agency in standards and 
provisions for preservice preparation of teadiers, particularly in that 
important laboratory experience commonly known as student teaching. 

Every state, through its constitution, has final responsibility for and 
authority to prescribe the broad principles of both financing and can- 



* Summary of a study done In partial fulfillment of the doctor of education degree at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. The summary was prepared with the assistance of Ray C. Meat, 
• former staff member of the Research Division, National Education Association. The study was 
supported In part by the NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and the Maryland State Department of Education for use in connection with the 
Baltimore Conference. Information about the complete, unpublished manuscript, including 
supporting tabular matter, may be obtained from Mrs. Hess. 
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trol of its public school system. Over the years the state legislatures 
(many times grudgingly) have delegated measures of this responsibility 
and authority to a “state department of education (or public instruc- 
tion)/* The assumption of leadership by these agencies, along with 
their encouragement of cooperative efforts by colleges, universities, 
and professional groups, has been highly irregular and sometimes 
torturously slow. 

In earlier years, responsibility for any kind of preservice teaching 
experience with children in a classroom was largely relegated to the 
“normal school** or college, and any formal working relationship be- 
tween that institution and a nearby public school on the one hand and 
between them and the state department on the other was little more 
than incidental. It was only twenty years ago that Haskew 1 first pro- 
posed a plan for a state student-teaching program. The responsibility 
of the state in student teaching has been further suggested by Wiggins, 1 
Woodruff, 3 Conant, 4 Andrews, 3 and Smith and Johnson. 4 In 1963, the 
NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards (MCTEPS) stated: 

State education agencies should assume increased responsibility 
(including the making available of financial assistance) for insuring 
that student teaching is conducted in good schools with the supervi- 
sion of well-qualified teachers. . . . Such a goal calls for coordinated 
statewide plans for student-teaching programs. 7 

Of the cooperating or supervising teacher, the NCTEPS stated: 

Supervising teachers should be the most capable teachers in a 
school; they should be specifically prepared for their supervisory 
work, given a reduced work load, and compensated beyond their 
regular salary. 3 

Uarnncs D. "Framework for Student Teaching: A Proposal.” Education 70: iso-54; 
November 1949* 

* Wiggins, Sam P. "A State Program In Student Teaching/* EdUcotionol Administration and 
Supervision 40: 46*4$; January 1954. 

3 Woodruff. Asahel D, Student Teaching Today. Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
Colleges for Teadier Education, 1960. pp. 42*47* 

4 Conant, James B. The Education of American Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Go* 
1963. pp. 200*16+ 

4 Andrews, L. 0. Student Teaching. New York: Center for Applied Research in Education, 
1964+ pp. 95-100. 

e Smith, E. Brooke, and Johnson, Patrick. $chool~College Relationships in Teacher Education: 
Report of a National Survey of Cooperative Ventures. Washington* D.C.: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1964; and Cooperative Structures in School-College Relation* 
ships for Teacher Education. Washington, D, C.: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1965* 

7 National Education Association, National Commission on Teadier Education and Professional 
Standards, A Position PoP*r. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1963. p. 14. 

4 Ibid. 
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